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TUNISIA-SWITZERLAND 
17 i Ferme Sent__to 
Switzerland. Between April 5 and 


May 15, 100 agricultural workers ni- 
grated from Tunisia to work on farms 
in Switzerland, The workers were 
recruited by the Tunisian Minister 
of Fublic Health and Social Affairs, 
following the Swiss Government's ac- 


ceptance of an offer from Tunisia 
to supply a limited number of 
workers to help meet Switzerland's 
agricultural manpower shortage. The 
workers are situated on farms near 
Geneva, where they are expected to 
remain until the end of 1963, Reme- 
neration consists of 25 dinars 
($59.50) per month, plus room and 
board.--U.S. Embassy, Tunis, 
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DENMARK 


Operations of the Danish Arbi- 
In 1962, 


tration System Reported. 

about 124 cases (123 in 1961) were 
taken to the Danish Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, which deals espe- 
Cially with disputes arising out of 
an alleged breach of a collective 
contract. More generally, it has 
the function of settling disputes 
about rights which could not be set- 
tled through collective bargaining. 
The 13-man Court consists of 6 rep- 
resentatives of labor, 6 representa- 
tives of management, and 1 Supreme 
Court Justice, It is authorized to 
impose heavy fines on individual 
strikers, local and national unions, 
or managenent, for instigating a 





strike or a lockout to settle a dis- 
pute about rights during the life of 
a collective agreement. 


Fifteen of the 124 cases sub- 
mitted in 1962 were disposed of by 
decisions of the Court (13 in 1961); 
87 were settled under Court auspices 
by agreement between the parties be- 
fore the initiation of formal pro- 
ceedings; and 22 cases were with- 
drewn, Four of the 15 decisions 
concerned wildcat strikes in breach 
of contract--2 each having occurred 
on the docks ard in slaughter houses, 
The individual strikers were fined 
from 110 kroner (about US$16) to 250 
kroner (about US‘%36) for each day. 
One of the remaining 11 decisions 
dealt with a production slowdown 
durirg periods of overtime work. In 
this case, the national union con- 
cerned was fined about 1,034 kroner 
(about US$150) for not acting more 
vigorously to end the slowdown. The 
sixth Court decision, which con- 
cerned the right of an employers’ 
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association to have a representative agreements reached under Court aus-]|.. 1 
present during local bargaining, or- pices without formal proceedings, me 
dered the union involved to pay 621 labor paid 154,378 kroner (about large 
kroner (about US$90) in court costs. US$22,384) in damages to management |!" 
The nine remaining decisions con- and management paid 23,710 kroner | 220" 
cerned the interpretation of agree- (about US§3 ,438) to labor, wave 
ments, customs, and procedures, Arbit 
rather than work stoppages. The table shows the number of a. 
strikes during the last 10 years in eee 
The fines imposed on labor which 100 or more workdays were lost,|>°°?° 
(both individual workers and unions) The figures for 1956 and 1961 req |12°O° 
by the decisions dealing with pro- flect, forithe most part, failures |*" * 
hibited militant actions totaled of management and labor to agree |“ 
93,830 kronerl/ (about US$13,600) in upon the terms of collective agree- |*""» 
1962 and those levied on management ments, whereas almost all the other (7 ™ 
2,865 kroner (about US$415). In the strikes were recorded as violations {705° 
of contract. Except in 1960, /“7C 
1/1 krone eovaled approxi- strikes in violation of contract (@%@ 
mately US$0.145. were not numerous, affected rela- sub 
crowt] 
Strikes in Denmark, 1953-62 1/ tiona! 
at lee 
U.S, £ 
Number of | Number of Number of 
Year strikes workers affected workda‘'s lost 
Gari Al 
ke ¢ 403 25300 
: Lt 20 7,673 22,700 D 
bh: ay ae 13 6,257 9,900 [Counci 
eS ory 66,306 1,086,500 finercy 
ee 4 2,540 7,200 Ithe 1 
| ae 15 9,474 9,400 flnion 
be 23 5859 16,100 merge 
tales 2 19,787 60,900 Hatest 
I tesa snk. a 34 153,304 2308,200 the mi 
eo enue 26 9,513 14,600 |cils w 
sentat 














1/ Strikes causing 


a minimum of 100 working cays, 
working Cays lost include 
workers and working cays lost by 
1955 include data concerning strikes 
Exployers! 


employer groups outside that area, 


the loss of 100 working days 
may include strikes of less than 1 day in large plants, causing the loss off 
The number of 
the number of workers on strike as 
nonstriking workers, 


or more, The figures 


affected and tk 
well as those 


workers 


exclusively in the area of the Danish 


Association, but after 1956, they include data for a number of 









The figures througig: 














ployment prevailed, 


tively few workers, and caused no 
large loss in working time. In 1960, 
hovever, a year in which full em- 
3-year collec- 
tive contracts were in force, and 
Arbitration Court fines were snall 
comared with those imposed in 1962, 
These contracts were without wage- 
reopening clauses and asa result, 
labor was relatively quick to strike 
in violation of contract to enforce 
demands for higher wares, At pre- 
sent, uch lerger fines are imposed 
and manarement is more inclined to 
prosecute wildcat strikers, These 
circumstances, combined with an 
easier labor market, inflationary 
pressures, balance of payments pro-= 
bleas, and some slowdown in the 
crowth of the economy, influence na=- 
tional unions to try to prevent, or 
at least denounce, such _ strikes.-- 


U.S, Embassy, Copenharen. 





GiNMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
DGB Affiliate Scores in Works 
Council Elections. The Hine and 





inerey Workers! Union, a member of 
the ICTIU-affiliated Gerian Trade 
Union Federation (DGB), again 













merged as the dominant force in the 
latest works council elections in 
the mining industry. (Works coun- 
cils which may include both repre- 
sentatives of the orfanized and un=- 
rganized workers at an enterprise 
in the coal, iron, and steel 
industries, They are consulted in 
ocial and personnel affairs, pro- 


e labor laws and collective arree- 
“ent y 


settle grievances, and pro- 
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mote the employnent of handicapned 
people.) Over €1 pcreent (373,#20) 
of the eligible workers cast their 
votes on March 21-22, with over 93 
percent of the valid votes going to 
representatives of the Mine and En- 
ergy Workers' Union, according to 
provisional results at 513 plants. 
Several Christian trade unions re- 
ceived 2.6 percent of the valid 
votes; the Mineworkers! Association 
(a small splinter group reportedly 
of Communist domination) and the 
independent German Salaried Employ- 
ees' Union received 1.£ percent of 
the vote each; 0.7 percent of the 
vote went to unorganized workers. 


The Mineworkers' Association 
lost some seats to the Mine and En- 
ergy Workers' Union. In, several 
mines previously dominated by the 
Communists, such as the Hheinbaben 
mine in Bottrop, the Nine and Energy 
Workers' Union gained an absolute 
majority of the works council posi- 
tions, and at the General Blumenthal 
mine in Recklinghausen it won all 
the seats except one, which went to 
the Christian trade unions. 


This year's elections were no- 
table for the first large-scale par- 
ticipation of foreign workers, 
nostly Spaniards and Italians, who 
represent 5.6 percent of the Ilsbor 
force in coal mining. Foreign work- 
ers are permitted to vote, but can- 
not be candidates for office, Many 
foreign workers are believed to have 
voted for the Christian trade unions, 
whose share of the vote increased 
somewhat over that in the 1961 elec- 
tions.--J.S, Consulate, Dusseldorf. 
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SWEDEN 


Swedish Workers to Receive 4 
Weeks' Paid Vacation, An act on va- 


cations, passed in May 1963, extends 
minimum paid vacations from 3 weeks 
a year to 4 weeks, in 2 steps, and 
liberalizes other provisions cf the 
Vacation Act of 1945, which it re- 
places. As of July 1, 1963, under 
the new act, workers began earning 2 


vacation days per month, becoming en- 


titled to 34 weeks of vacation in 
1964 and 4 weeks in 1965. 


The new provisions cover em 
nloyees in part-time or intermittent 
work as well as those in full-time 
work, Workers must work 8 to 14 
days a month to earn 1 day of paid 
annual leave and at least 15 days a 
month to earn 2 days of such leave, 
In determining the total leave 
earned, vacation days, sickness and 


maternity leave up to 90 days a year, 


and military reserve treining or 
civil defense duty up to 60 days a 
year are credited as workdays, Cus- 
tomary days off, such as free Satur- 
days, are counted as vacation days. 


Salaried employees receive 
their repular pay during vacations, 
and wage earners receive 9 percent 
of their earnings during the year 
(usually the preceding calendar 
year) in which they  esteblished 


their claim to a vacation, 


The employer still determines 
when a worker may take his vacation, 
but the employer is urged, in the 
act, to frent vacations in the su. 
mer unless another: season is re 
quested by the worker, An employer 
may not fix unilaterally a time for 
a vacation at which the worker would 
not benefit from it, e.g., a perio 
of (1) convalescence from a illness 
which beran before he went on Va&ca- 
tion, (2) maternity leave, (3) mili- 
tary reserve training, or (4) civil 
defense service, The worker's con- 
sent, however, is not required ina 
where illness coincides with 


case 
the summer weeks during which _ the 
plant is normally ciosed for vaca- 
tions, 


The vacation period is usually 
settled by agreement between the en- 
ployer and the labor organization 
representing workers in the plant, 
The most widely used vacation period 
is the month of July, when plants, 
at present, suspend their operations 
for 3 weeks, and in the future, will 
do so for 4 weeks, ixperiments with 
staggered vacations, based on shut- 
ting down plants at different times 
during June through August, were 
abandoned because of interruptions 
to the smooth flow of goods from sup 
pliers to producers.--U.S, imbassy, 
Stockholm. 
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SYRIA 


First Labor Day Celebrated. A 


highlight of Syrian labor's first 


labor Day, celebrated on May 1, 1963, 


was a@ speech by Minister of Labor 
anc Social Affairs Mansour Atresh. 


Outlining the Government's 
labor policy, Atrash preised the na= 
tionalization laws of July 1961 
(during union with Egypt), which 
entitled workers to 25 percent of 
corporate profits and to a place on 
the boards of directors of Syrian 
corporations, The last measure was 
not enforced after the separation 
from Egypt, said Atrash, but "legal 
measures" were being taken to effect 
its implementation. 


The Minister promised workers 
that (1) the social security system 
would be improved (better accident 
coverage, full disability; payments 
to workers who were 80 percent in- 
capacitated, and increased pension 
benefits); (2) new legislation would 
provide for ingrade wage increases; 
and (3) Decree No. 50, issued during 
the summer of 1962, which gave the 
Government broad powers in connec- 
tion with the dismissal of union 
leaders and the dissolution of 
unions, would be abolished. Finally, 
Atrash stated that the Labor Code of 
1959 would be completely revised and 
would include the legalization of 
strikes "if arbitration committees 
are unable tc resolve differences 
within a reasonable period."--U.S,. 
Embassy, Damascus, 


SYRIA 


Salary Scales 


Workers, 


of Government 








Persons employed by the 





Government are divided into two cat- 
egories--employees (white-collar 
workers) and laborers, Each cate- 
gory has a separate pay scale. For 
each group below the level of Mini- 
ster, there are three steps (classi- 
fications) within each grade, except 
at employee grade 5, which has only 
two steps. In general, a person 
must remain in each of the three 
steps a minimum of 2 years before 
promotion to the next higher grade. 


The following tabulation shows 
the current monthly salary scale in 
Syrian pounds (ES3.£0=US$1) by 
gerade and step for Governnent work- 
ers classified as employees: 


Monthly Salary at-- 
































Grade Step 3 Step 2 Stepl 
(in descend= 
ing order) 
Minister ----- 2,000 -- -- 
Supergrade=-- 1,150 1,250 1,350 
1 850 950 1,050 
2 650 700 750 
3 500 550 600 
4 425 450 475 
5 375 400 _ 
6 310 330 350 
7 260 275 290 
& 215 230 245 
9. 1€0 190 200 

Employees are generally se- 


lected from a list of candidates who 
have successfully passed civil ser- 


vice examinations that are given 
periodically. 
Usually, the minimum require- 


ment for appointment to grades 1 to 
5 is a university degree; crades 6 
to &, the baccalaureate (high school 
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diploma) or ecuivalent; and grade 9, 
the brevet (10th grade certificate). 





Direct appointments and pro= 


motions, with or without examination, 


to employee grades 5 and above are 
subject to approval by the Council 
of Ministers, 


Special provisions include the 
following: 


1. Ministers receive the fol- 


lowing allowances: Representa- 
tion S£E500 a month; gasoline 
S£300 a month. 


2. Secretaries general re- 
ceive a representation allow 
ance of S£300 a month. 


3. Deputy secretaries gener- 
al receive a representation al- 
lowance of S£200 a month. 


4. Engineers, doctors, and 
members of certain other spe- 
cialized professions receive a 
specialist allowance amounting 
to 75 percent of base pay. 


5. A hardship allowance is 
paid for work in remote areas. 


The following tabulation shows 
the current wage scale in Syrian 
pounds, by grade and step, for gov- 
ernment workers classified as labor- 
ers: 


Monthly salary at- 





Grade Step 3 Step 2 Step] 
(in descend= 
ing order) 


Supergrade —- 305 320 335 
Chief clerk -- 270 260 2% 
1 240 250 260 
2 20 20 = 
3 1860 190 2m» 
ra 150 160 IM 














Usually, 


laborers employed by 
the Government in the upper grades 


have a brevet or its equivalent, but 
there are no minimum education re 
quirements for employment as a labor 
er.--U.S. Embassy, Damascus. 





TURKEY 


First Seminar Held for Women 
Trade Unionists, The first meeting 
of Turkish women trade unionists, 
attended by about 250 women workers, 
was held in Istanbul on June 23, 
under the auspices of the ICFIl- 
affiliated Turkish Confederation o 
Labor (Turk-Is). The meeting, which 
was in the form of an educational 
seminar, was designed to emphasize 
the role and importance of women in 
the Turkish trade union movement ani 
to enlist their assistance, especial, 
ly in organizational and promotional 
activities, 





The women workers who attended 
the seminar were from key industries 
in the Istanbul area and represented 








€ unions in approximately these nur 
bers: Textile workers 75; mine wort 
ers 53; petroleum workers 25; defenst 
workers 50; rubber workers 45; glass 
workers 4; beverage workers 40; ani 
nylon workers 10. Also present were 
about 50 trade union officials, 7 
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representatives from the employers’ 
associations, and 22 members of the 
press, Minister of labor Bulent 
Ecevit, who gave the opening address, 
described the occasion as a histor 
ic one and urged women to partici- 
pate actively in trade union affairs. 


Throughout the seminar, the en- 
phasis was upon the responsibilities 


rather than rights of women trade 
unionists and on collective bargain- 
ing rather than striking as the best 
means of settling grievances. Al- 
though many of the women agreed that 
methods other than strikes should 
first be used in settling disputes, 
they expressed the belief that "in 
practice" a strike was the most ef- 
fective means for obtaining desired 
benefits.--.S. Embassy, Ankara. 
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CONGO (LEUPOLDVILLE) 





Labor Ministers’ Conference 
Held. A conference of labor minis- 


sters from the 23 provinces was held 
May 13-18. The purposes of the con- 
ference, which was called by the 
central Governuent, were to affirm 
the dominant role of the central 
Government in the field of labor 
legislation and to coordinate the 
activities of the central and local 
governments in matters regarding 
wage policy, freedom of association, 
social security, labor inspection, 
and utilization of foreign personnel, 


The conference was held at the 
instance of the newly installed 
Minister of Labor, who felt that the 
general breakdown in local admini- 
strations following the country's 


independence, and the subsequent par- 
titioning of the former 6 provinces 
into 23 smaller ones, created a need 
for better coordination. 
provinces were created, 


As the new 
liaison be- 


tween the central and local adminis- 
trations weakened, and the central 
Government received an increasing 
volume of reports regarding viola- 
tions of trade union rights by the 
new provincial governments, local 
mismanagement of social security 
payments, and interference by local 
authorities with the activities of 
the central Government's labor in- 
spectors,--U.S, Embassy, Leopold- 
ville. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION 


OF 


Training Programs for African 
Miners anded. Two giant mining 
complexes in the Northern Rhodesia 
copperbelt area, the Anglo-American 
Corporation and the Northern 
Rhodesia Selection Trust, have ex- 
panded their training programs to 
prepare greater numbers of Africans 
for jobs formerly held only by Euro- 
peans. 
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The Anglo-American Corporation 
has instituted a program of general 
education which will provide Afri- 
can miners in unskilled and _ semi- 
skilled jobs with the basic voca- 
tional and academic requirements for 
advancement to higher job classifi- 
cations. For this purpose, an edu- 
cational center is being established 
in each of the company's mines, 
Courses require full-time attendance 
for a period of 6 months, in con- 
trast to former programs which call- 
ed for part-time study for short- 
er periods. The average age of stu- 
dents is about 30 years, It is ex- 
pected that 200 of the 500 African 
miners employed wil] participete in 
the program during the next 3 years. 


Operation of the other plan, 
being conducted jointly by the Anglo- 
American Corporation and the North- 
ern Rhodesian Selection Trust, will] 
expand apprenticeship training fa- 
cilities for African miners, For- 
merly, apprentices received basic 
instruction for 1 year and then 
underwent 4 years of on-the-job 
training under the supervision of 
journeymen, Under the new plan, ap- 
prentices are to remain enrolled in 
the training schools for 2:; years, 
under the direction of full-time in- 
structors, and are then to undergo a 
2-vear period of on-the-job training. 
Training facilities at the mining 
sites of each of the companies are 
being expanded to accommodate an 
annual enrollment of over 100 Afri- 
cans,—-U.S,. Consulate General, Salis- 


bury. 


Urban Unemployment Increasing, 
Minister of 





The Southern Rhodesia 


labor and Social Affairs, I. F, 
McLean, stated on iiay 17 that the 
influx of African rural workers to 
Southern Rhodesia's urban areas 
contributed to a 2& percent increase 
in unemployment among Africans and 
a lé-percent increase in wunemploy- 
ment among non=Africans since 1962, 
Consecuently, according to the Min- 
ister, in May 1963 there were 25,000 
unemployed Africans and about 2,000 
unemployed non=4fricans in the ter- 
ritory's townships, He pointed out 
that while there was growing unen- 
ployment in the cities, job vacan- 
cies on farms exceeded 10,000, The 
Minister attributed the rapidly in- 
creasing movement to the cities to 
the "human failing" that led people 
to desire to live in urban comnuni- 
ties. In this connection, he cited 
the experiment of a group of farm 
employers who had unsuccessfully 
attempted to attract urban workers 
by offering farm wages comparable 
with those prevailing in the urban 
centers. While the response from 
neighboring rural areas was over- 
whelning, city workers indicated no 
desire to return to farming, 


The following factors, along 
with the large urban migration of 
rural workers, were considered by 
Minister MeLean to be the major con- 
tributors to rising urban unemploy- 


ment: (1) the end of a boom in corm 
struction; (2) a shortage of loan 
funds and investment capital re- 


sulting from political uncertainty; 
(3) a drop in a revenue after a slow 
ing down of the economy; and (4) in- 
creased use of hydroelectric and 
diesel power by the railways.--U.5, 
Consulate General, Salisbury. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 


General Strike Settled, The ll- 
week-old general strike in British 
Guiana ended on July 6. Although 
the basic labor issues which gave 
rise to the strike have temporarily 
been settled, the political bitter- 
ness, racial tensions, and economic 
chaos that have been engendered con= 
tinue to plague this country, ac- 
cording to newspaper and other re= 
ports, 





The labor bill which provoked 
the present crisis was introduced by 
the Government on March 27, One sec- 
tion of the bill, which became the 
most controversial, required that 
trade. unions apply for certification 
by a labor board, the majority of 
whose members were to be apvointed 
by the Government, The Trades Union 
Council (TUC), an affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICIIU), feared that 
this would result in political con- 
trol of the trade union movement. 
Another disputed section of the bill 
provided that a rival union might 
apply for certification if, in an 


election, it received a simple ma- 
jority only of those workers voting. 
The TUC, 


afraid that workers might 


not vote because of intimidations, 
demanded that a contesting union be 
required to receive the vote of at 
least 30 percent of the total union 
membershin before it was certified. 


Opposition to the labor bill 
was spearheaded by the TUC; the poli- 
tical party that it supports, namely, 
the Feople's National Congress (PNC); 
and the right-wing party, the United 
Force (UF), Their efforts led to 
modification of the bil] to the 
point where it was less objectiore 
able to labor. The major govern= 
mental concession was to alter the 
representation of the labor toard so 
that it would be apolitical in char- 
acter. In spite of this accord, the 
Government ended the legislative 
session, thereby killing the bill 
for the time being. 


The strike issues which re- 
mained unresolved dealt with the con- 
ditions under which work would be 
resumed, At first, the TUC sought 
full pay for tine lost during the 
work stoppage, the right of strikers 
to former jobs, and the dismissal of 
all strike breakers. In addition, 
the TUC wanted assvrances that the 
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controversial labor bil] would not 
be reintroduced when the legislature 
reconvened, 


With Robert Willis (a British 
labor union official) mediating, a 
formula for ending the strike was 
adopted by the Government and the 
TUC on July 6. 
in the terms regarding work resump= 
tion, applies only to those unions 


which represent government employees, 


provided that the strike period 
would not be regarded as a_ break in 
employment, that no reprisals would 
be made, that all persons who had 
taken the jobs of strikers would be 
dismissed, and that 2 weeks' pay or 
half a month's salary would be lent 
to civil servants tc berepaid in 6 
months, (Unions representing work- 
ers in the private sector signed 
separate agreements with their em- 
ployers with essentially similar 
resumption terms.) In addition, the 
Prime Minister, Cheddi Jagan, agreed 
not to reintroduce the bill, The 
clause regarding this issue states: 
"The Labor Relations Bill of 1963, 
which precipitated the dispute, 
having lapsed, will not be reintro- 
duced in its original form, or in 
the amended form in which it was 
passed in the Legislative Assembly." 
Jagan also promised that the Govern- 
ment would consult with unions and 
employers on future labor legisla- 
tion. 


Although labor differences have 
been resolved, political and racial 
tensions have continued, British 
Guiana's population is divided among 
East Indians, who make up slightly 
less than half of the population, 
Negroes, who comprise about one- 


third, and Chinese and other groups, 





The settlement which, 








who comprise the remaining portion, 
Jagan's leftist, rural People's Fro 
gressive Party’ (PPP) receives its 
support from the East Indian con. 
munity, while the urban PNC is pre 
dominantly Negro. 








The political orientation of 
the parties was also expressed on 
the international scene, During the 
strike, Jagan turned to the Comnu- 
nist bloc for assistance, Cuban and 
Russian ships, which supplied basic 
foodstuffs and oil, were unloaded by 
nonunion workers during the strike, 
The TUC, on the other hand, received 
moral and financial support from the 
ICFIU and from free trade unions of 
the Caribbean, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom, 


More sensitive than the polities 
cal differences represented by the 
two major population groups is the 
racial tension which came to the sur 
face during the ll-week crisis, as 
it did during the strike and riots 
in February 1962. Instances of ra- 
cial violence occurred both in 
Georgetown and in the outlying towns 
and villages. Fear of further ra- 
cial conflict precipitated displace 
ment of populations; Indians _ sought 
refuge in the towns, and Negroes 
fled to the capital. 


Although the strike issues have 
been resolved, and work has been re 
sumed, the difficulties which face 
British Guiana are very great. oa 


economic dislocation caused by t 
strike cost the country about i 


million (US$14 million), a tenth of 
the total national income, In addi- 
tion, the country faces political 
uncertainties and racial discord.— 
Foreign Service Reports; American 
and foreign press. 
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VENEZUELA 


Progress Made in Rural Housing. 


Providing adequate housing for a pop- 
ulation whose rate of increase ex- 

ceeds 3 percent a year, while at the 

same time reducing an estimated hous- 
ing deficit ranging from almost 

600,000 to 800,000 units, is one of 

Venezuela's most serious problems in 

raising the level of living of its 

people. The housing demand through- 

out the country is estimated to in- 

crease each year by some 100,000 to 

130,000 units. 


The chief permanent organs for 
carrying out the National Govern= 
ment's housing policies are the Work- 
er's Bank and the Division of Rural 
Housing of the Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare. The Worker's 
Bank has been responsible for build=- 
and financing housing in urban 
areas and in lowincome groups. 
From 1959 to 1961, this Bank, the 
Ministry of Health and Social Wel- 
fare, and the regional governments 
constructed 18,400 dwellings, and 
extended credit for 11,000 addition- 
al housing units, In 1962, funds 
for . constructing 26,300 units were 
assigned. 


Included in these figures are 
the units built under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Health and Social 
Welfare, whose program in rural 
housing is considered in this arti- 
Cle. 


Many substandard homes are 
found in the rural areas. As with 
Similar housing in the cities, these 
ranchos (shanties) lack the most 
elementary conveniences, such as 
running water, electricity, and 
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facilities, The unsanitary condi- 

tions of the ranchos promote disease, 
while the lack of space and privacy 

fosters mental and emotional disturb- 
ances, The effect of inadequate ru- 

ral housing is best understood when 

it is realized that for children 

under 10, the mortality rate in the 

rural area is 28 per 1,000 as com 

pared with 12.1 in the cities. 


Under the direction of the Min=- 
istry of Health and Social Welfare, a 
new rural housing program was initi- 
ated in April 1958. The Malariology 
Division of the Ministry was chosen 
to implement the program because of 
its kmowledge of rural conditions 
gained during an extensive campaign 
conducted during the last 30 years 
to wipe out malaria in the Venezuela 
countryside, 


By the end of 1962, the Rural 
Housing Section of the Malariology 
Division had built or had under con- 
struction a total of 12,534 houses, 
These were to be found in 346 com- 
munities in 19 States, By the end 
of 1966, around 54,000 rural dwell- 
ings are scheduled to be completed, 


The Venezuelan rural housing 
program is based on the principle of 
self-help and community aid, An in- 
dividual can borrow up to 4,683 boli- 
vares (slightly over US$1,000) from 
the Rural Housing Section for the 
purchase of materials, These loans 
are to be repaid within 20 years 
and bear no interest charges. Al- 
though the homeowner is expectedto 
pay at least Bs 20 (US$4.41) monthly, 
the average payment has been over Bs 
49 (08$10-79) monthly. 
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Funds for the rural housing pro- 


gram originally came entirely from 
domestic sources, allotted in the 
national budget. However, a Social 
Progress Trust Fund loan from the 
Inter-American Development Bank of 
US$12 million in 1961 permitted an 
acceleration of the program the fol- 
lowing year, In 1962, 82 percent of 
5,898 dwellings completed in that 
year had been financed under the 
Social Progress Trust Fund Loan, 
This was a considerable increase in 
the number of dwellings completed 
when compared with the total of 
2,616 houses built over the 2 years 
preceding. 


In addition to the homes’ con- 
structed by the Malariology Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare, 2,100 rural dwellings were 
built in 1961 by the National Agrar- 
ian Bureau as part of the land re- 
form program.—U.S, and Venezuelan 
publications, 


Implementation of the Collec- 
tive labor Contract for the Sugar 
Industry Reported. The 3-year, in- 
dustry wide collective labor agree- 
ment signed January 3, 1962, between 
the Venezuelan Sugar Cane Growers’ 
Federation and the Sugar Workers' 
Federation (FETRACADE) is unique in 
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Latin American labor history. The 
32 articles of the contract did not 
change the wage scales, hours, ay 
conditions of work agreed upon in 
the collective agreement signed ip 
August 1959; but, instead, dealt 
with the social obligations of the 
employers. The contract provided 
the basis for economic self-help in 
which labor and management were to 
cooperate to provide the workers 
with unemployment assistance, life 
insurance, housing, and consumer co- 
operatives, 


Funds, provided by the mills 
for unemployment assistance, are 
being distributed in the form of 
loans for workers laid off during 
the slack season. These loans are 
to be repaid through payroll dedue- 
tions once employment resunes. The 
mills have also set up a life insur- 
ance program for those workers build 
ing their own homes. 


With regard to housing, con 
siderable progress had been made by 
the end of the first year, The ex 
ployers had agreed in the contract 
to provide Bs 31 million, an esti- 
mated US$6,8 million,to build houses 
for 4,000 sugar mill workers, under 
a 3-year program.--Foreign Service 
reports and Venezuelan publications, 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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Table 1. Portugal: Population and employment status, 19501/ 

















Item 1950 

Total populations csccccccccccccsevvccecececesceceevooecs 8,441,312 

Ns 6:4. 04-6000 084 00 0800 00 0666505006040 000s 8 Hee 4,060 , 266 

PURO sc 66 ddd 6c mene 4h s 00850 0ese és 60tedebasdehentesebeaos 4,381,046 h 
Rauahbbeatl) SettMnZhiwesécccectvcerdivuntauveserssewaves 3,288,452 : 

Gs nnn ds.decenedece cnt ucacdwedesnceens eaenns+ousnbes 2,551,389 

Se ee 737,063 
Te ee re ee 3,174,966 

MRED cnc o's 60000062 0.00 000000000000 04055068 0006000000068 2,459,795 

POON Gainchindn ddd onde 6pes ck dseesb ee cdet eer sneeenves 715,171 
Unemployed or StatuS uUNMknown,..ccccccccccccccccccccccece 113 ,486 

IEMs ccc ccccncccenenececcessseesseoceveceseseeooateqes 91,594 

POs nnd swab 4606000 6% 6606000 NOEOK08Es Or 40k een ean 21,892 





1/ Similar data not available for later years, Yearend estimates of 
the totel population for 1955, 1960, and 1962 were 8,648,000, 8,852,000, 


and 8,913,000, respectively. 
2/ All persons 12 years of age and over who were employed or actively 


seeking employment, 


Source: International Labour Office, Geneva, Yearbook of Labour 
Statistics, 1962, p. 9, 52. Organizetion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), May 1963, Paris, General Statistics, p. 33. 
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Table 3. Portugal: Average hours worked per week in selected 

industry groups, quarterly 1962 
; % 
i Number 1962 

Industry groups ' of workers 
covered First ' Secon¢ Thire Fourth 
{Cin thousands); querter ; quarter quarter quarte 
{ 

ALL groupS..ccccccccece | 157.5 (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) 
Neat preserving. ccccceees ) 41.8 38.7 34,3 30.9 
Milk and milk products... 1,3 45,2 46.8 46.8 46.5 
Fish preservingessescoees 17.4 25.9 34,2 54.0 43.4 
Flour milling. ccccccceee 2.2 46.1 46,3 45.8 45.3 
Rice milling. ..cccccecece 9 (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) 
Suger refining. .ccoovesee 9 48.9 46.6 45.0 46.5 
BOAT xccccccccvasgrecccese 8 44,4 | 96.8 44.9 44,3 
TobaccOssccccccccveverese 1.7 52.7 51.7 49.9 51.1 
Cotton textiles.escccceee 62,3 44,4 43,8 44.5 44,3 
TapeStry.cecccccceecceccs 2.9 39.0 38.7 38.0 38.5 
LECC ccc cece cc swieceeseeocs } let 45.3 45.4 45.3 45.7 
SHOCSscccccccvevccescvecs 1.5 44,9 ; 43,8 45.8 43.7 
Demian cconcesqus eghsesees 17.2 42.6 | «a 41.7 41.9 
PEPCTecccccccccvccccececs 5.6 46.0 i 46.1 46.9 46.7 
Peper procductS.ceccceeeee | 3.0 43.6 | 44,2 43.9 43.5 
TRON sc cccccpeeteesaeca| 3,0 43.8 | 49.7 44,0 (1/) 
Rubber tireS...cccesseeee | 1.0 49.0 ; 48.3 47,7 46.1 
Rubber products, other... | 2.8 47.0 : ae 49,4 47.5 
Fertilizersscecsccccsscces | 1,2 47,1 | 2 47,7 46.6 
EO dv eswmntenreense:t 8 46.5 [ 45.6 45.4 45.0 
MatcheSeccccccccccvsccces e7 45.9 - 44,5 46,1 46.3 
Petroleum refining.....e- 1,9 53.3 i 49,3 51.0 40.5 
GLASS. ccccccccccsccccvce 7.3 47,8 } 46,1 45.3 44,2 
Glass productS...ccccccees 8 45.0 46,3 45.0 43.7 
Cement, cecccccccrecevvecs 1.9 46.2 : 44,0 44.5 43.7 
CutlerieS. ccccccccccseres 1.3 41,1 ; 41,1 41,9 42.7 
Electric conductors. .eeee 09 48.6 46.5 45.6 45.9 
Ship construction.....ees 11,1 49,0 i «648.9 50.2 50.8 
Plastic products...secees 3.5 44,4 | 43.6 43.5 43.7 

1/ Not available. 
Source: Government of Portugal, Institute Necional ce Estatistica, Lisbon, 
Boletim Mensal, March 1963, p. 69. 
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Table 4, Portugal: 


Average weekly earnings in selected 
industry groups, quarterly 1962 
































(In escudos=/) 
. " 1962 
of workers 
enter, SP First Second Third Fourth 
(in thousands) | quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Al1] groupS.cecccccccece (2/) (2/) (2/) (2/) 

Meat preserving. .ceccceces 7 24.00 25.20 26.50 26, 30 
Milk and milk products.... 3 25.70 26,10 26.90 26.80 
Fish preserving...ecccecee 4 25.00 24,30 22.90 23.20 
Flour milling... .cccccocece 2 40.00 41.10 42,40 42.70 
Rice milling. .ccccccccccece 9 36.40 37.C0 36.40 37.70 
Sugar refining.....ceceees 9 63.80 64.00 67.80 81.10 
Beer. ccccccccccccccccccces 8 51.20 51.50 56.00 58.30 
Tobacc0cccccccccccccccccce Lo? 41,00 44,60 45.70 47.10 
Cotton textiles..cccccccee 62.3 30.50 30.50 31.30 31,20 
Tapestry. .cccccccceccceces 2.0 20.10 21.80 21.70 21.20 
LACE. ccccccccccccccccscces 1.7 26.90 26.60 26.80 26.80 
SHOES. cccccccccccccccccce 1.5 33.10 33.10 33.40 34.80 
Cork. ccccccccccccccccvccce 17.2 30.00 32.10 34, 20 33.50 
Pa ocin ns 0seeetceneceds 5.6 33.60 | 34.40 36.70 38.70 
Paper productS...cccecccees 3.0 28.30 28.30 28.50 28.40 
Tannery. cccccccccccccceees 3.0 34,60 | 35.00 35.40 (2/) 
Rubber tireS....csccccccece 1,0 50.50 50.20 53.60 58.70 
Rubber products, other.... 2.8 30.20 ; 30.30 31.10 31.40 
Fertilizer...ccccccccccece is2 49,20 ; 52.40 53.70 57.90 
CeramicS..c.sccccccccescece 8 41.10 ; 42,10 42,30 45.30 
OR. iiss wd esde scence cds ‘7 46.80 | 49,30 57.20 51.40 
Petroleum refining.......-. 1.0 71.10 : 91,40 77.10 104. 40 
GlasSecccccccccccccccccces 7.3 39.50 40.60 41,30 41,00 
Glass productS...ecceseses 8 34.90 35.60 35.40 35.40 
Ceoment..ccccccccccscsccccce 9 56.20 59.70 64.10 68.80 
Cutleries...ccccccccccveee 3 24.80 25.00 25.00 25.10 
Electric conductors....... 9 45.10 45.40 51.60 48.70 
Ship construction....ceeee 1 59.40 63.50 66.10 65.80 
Plastic productsS..cecceeee 5 29,20 29.20 30.10 29.30 





1/1 escudo=US$0.034. 


2/ Not available. 


Source: Government of Portugal, Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, Lisbon, 


Boletim Mensal, March 1963, p. 68. 
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Table 5, Portugal: Consumer price index for Lisbon, ence of quarter, 
HNarch 1962-Narch 1963 
(July 1948-June 1949=199) 

Thais 1962 1963 
—— acetal March ; June | September | Lecember | March 
urth 
arter Pe eC eee Se re £17,0 £135:% 116.8 117.9 237.) 
(2/) ty ee ee ee eT Be Bh 114,2 116.4 122.3 
a Food consumed at home....... | 115.5 {| 111.5 111.6 114.0 121.3 
26. 30 Food consumed outside... eevee 108.2 ; 108.2 108, 2 108.2 108.2 
26.80 Clothing and shoeS.,c.cccseeces 108.6 | 108.4 107.6 107.6 108.2 
23. 20 ROUSGIGRS cn ccccdeaccdeweccecetes 132.9 : 130.5 137.0 136.9 136.1 
+2. 70 Fuel end electricity...ecccees 98.3 ; 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.3 
37.70 BREAD ccc ccedoceaboccceceses 117.3 }117,3 116,2 115,2 335,.2 
31.10 WRG Edin dddrdnonnsanninasckand bee ae 150.0 150.0 150.9 
58. 30 Personal hygiene..sseeceseesees | 109.3 | 109.3 106.3 103.8 103.8 
+7.10 Household cleaning meterials.. 102.5 } 102.5 102.5 102.5 102.5 
51,20 Miscellaneousl/..sseccsecceees | 116.1 117.2 121.1 120.8 121.7 
1.20 
6.80 1/ Includes household articles, servants, transportetion, communication, 
14.80 health, personal care, instruction, tobecco, end recreation, 
3. 50 
8.70 Source: Government of Portugal, Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, 
8. 40 Lisbon, Boletim Mensal, March 1963, p. 63. 
(2/) 
8.70 
1.40 
7.90 
5.30 
1.40 
4,40 
1,00 
5.40 
8.80 
5.10 
B. 70 
5.80 
9.30 
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Table 1. Spain: Employment status of the population, December 31, 1950, 




















1960, and 1961 
(In thousands) 

Item 1950 1960 1961 
Population.cccccsccccccccccccces 27,977 30,525 30,783 
Labor force Leecscrcecevrocececss 10,793 i 11,634 11,733 

MAlCccccccccccccccsccccccceoes 9,293 9,514 9,595 
Female ccccccccccccccccceceees } 1,500 2,120 2,138 
Employed (full or part time).... | 10,577 11,504 11,601 
MalCccccccccccccecccsccsceceees | 9,084 9,398 ; 9,476 
Female. sccocccccccecccsccececee 1,493 | 2,106 | 2,125 
Unemployed B/ cecccccecccoccooecs 216 130 132 
Male cecccccccccccccccceccccece 209 116 ' 119 
Female. ccoccccccccccesecccccee i 7°} 14 13 





i/ Includes employed and unemployed workers 14 years oF age and over. 
1960 and 1961 data include 150,000 members of the Armed Forces. 

2/ Covers those wage and salary earners registered at employment 
offices for unemployment insurance as of December 31. 


Source : Instituto Nacional de Estadistica vanes: Institute of 
eer. : acio i 


—— oe During the One Percent ‘Sample el Madrid, 1962, 
ppe 4—5 and 8-9, Unemployment data from unpublished report of the Organi- 


zation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Paris. 













Table 2, Spain: Population,_/ by sex, midyear, 1950-60 


(In millions) 




















Midyear Total Men Women 

_ Wb 9 665s ECRET ERENT RT 27.9 13.5 14.4 
IOV vcabkivindcatsddeoseracess 28.1 (2/) (2/) 
Se re ered Pore 28.3 (2/) (2/) 
WR ee ccbicsssbendoxhedevee 28.5 (2/) (2/) 
ERE ROT Re 7 Ser anes 28.8 | (2/) (2/) 
SORE Fe ce chev sandiindntine de 29.0 (2/) (2/) 
ROS Gide cd dedndwdddes ciasene 29.2 14.1 15.1 
LOS? singn 66 0.00.6 dedaeecctee ces 29.4 14.3 15.1 
SOF cna 60 080s caiehesoseseeoe 29.7 14.4 15.3 
EOFs 0.0 0666 O00 48h bd occ 600846 29.9 14.5 15.4 
ESGG, o.cnes tenes beenecestebeve 30.1 14,7 15.4 





1/ Includes the Iberian Peninsula and the Balearic and Canary Islands, 
but excludes Spanish possessions in Africa, 
2/ Not available. 


Note: The population data for 1950 end 1960 are based upon official 
censuses, The data for intervening yeers are based upon official population 
projections, However, differing projections of population have been computed 
by verious international organizations at levels ranging from 0,5 to 2,0 
percent higher than the data shown here for all years except 1959, 


Source: Government of Spain, data for total population from Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica (National Institute of Statistics), Anuario 
Estadistico de Espana, Edicion Manuel (Statistical Yearbook of Spain), 
Madrid, 1960, p. 43. Data for sex distribution from unpublished report of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Paris, 
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Table 3, Spain: 


(In thousands) 





Total labor force and wege and salary earners, 
by industry division, 1950, 1960, anc 1961 








Total labor forcel/ 


Wage and Salary earners 


























Industry division 
1950 1960 1960 1961 
TOtB ec cicccvccsccccvscsevese 10 ,793.1 11,784, 2 7,510.0 T57240 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 

And CLSNENB si sic seis dcrrsces §,271.0 | 4603.3 2,932.0 2,049.0 
Mining and quarrying....eeeeees 173.8 | wees. | 191.0 | 193.0 
PEG UURTEAE.. bs iceciccececces | “490600 2,546.0 | . 2,201.0. | 2,221.0 

is ay 5 55694845-005005206000"] (2/) | park. =| 181.0 185.0 

Bae ee ae ey PO eae (2/).*) tard... - 461.0 | 464.0 

Wood and furniture.....eseeee | (2/) | (2/) 203.0 | 204.0 

Chemical and petroleum | 

EEE ES ES ST tes} «3 (2/) 73.0 1. res 

ee er ne rae (27) | (2/) 151.0 152.0 

Metal productS....ccccccccces | (2h)<4 Ger fis 167.0 | 158.0 

Machleet ys 66 Fisch ob 0 6ss obs (2/) | Qn} 6,50 |) 26,0 

Transport equipment......eecee (2/) (2/) | 193.0 | 195.0 

Other manufacturing3/...eceee (2/) | © ¢ Ae 604.0 } 621.0 
erates 5 x'kn'a sg xedinn dees 574.3 | 622.1 | 554.0 | 559.0 
Electricity, gas, water, and i 

sanitation ServiceS....cosees 56.5 — 80.8 | 56.0 | 56.0 
Sn RET ET EL Oot SOO TEE 697.7! 911.8 {| 405.0 | 408.0 
Transportation and 

COMMUNICELLONS...eccccescccce | 421.3 | $36.5 408.0 411.0 
Public and private services.... t,S22.3'.i 1,688.7 ye 1,325.0 
Armed ForcesS..cccccccccccccvees (2/) 150.0 150.0 150.0 
Unspecified4/...cocscccccccvees 172.0 111.5 -- -- 





1/ Includes employed and unemployed wage and salary earners, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers 14 years of age and over, 


2/ Not available, 
Includes such manufacturing industries as printing end publishing, leather 


3/ 
and leather products, rubber products, and miscellaneous manufacturing not separately 
reported, 

4/ Includes activities not adequately described. 


Source: Lebor force data from Instituto Nacional de Estadistica (Netional 
Institute of Statistics). Avance de las Clasificaciones de le Poblacion Obtendio 
Mediante Una "Muestra" del 1 por 100 (Preliminary Classifications or the Population 
Obtained During the One Percent Sample Survey), Madrid, 1962, pp. 4-5. Wage and 
salaried worker data from unpublished reports of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), Paris, 
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Table 5. Spain: Registered unemployment, by sex, 
1957-1961, and October 196l-November 1962 1/ 


(In thousands) 
Year and month Total | Men — Women 








Annual average: 
Se Twbnédewebaccbe déddeecende-ces cer ebeeeee 
1958 cocccccccccccccccccccccccececceeseee 
1959. coccccccccceccccccescecs een ceseeeeee 
BGs 6 6'0:000060006666006 00000 C06 S6H ORO RECS 
hnddenneesensceehseedneokesebonneascens 
End of month: 
1961: 
October. ccccecccccccccssccesvcccccceceee ‘ 121.8 108.5 13.3 
November. ccoccccccccccccsccessevecesccece 133.6 


December. ccccccccccccccccccescccececece ; 133.1 120.3 12.8 
1962: } | 

JAnuaryscccccccccccescesecvsesevvccvces 131.6 : 118.9 12.7 
FeEbDruaryecccccccccccccsesesesescccsceces i 127.8 j 114.5 ; 13.3 
March sccccccccccccccceccccccceccececces 129.5 115.9 13.6 
April. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccvecccees 113.1 100.3 j 12.8 
MAY cceccccccecccccecceceseseseseseseees : 92.1 79,2 | 12.9 
JUNC ce ccccccccccccceccccccceccegeeeseeee 80.8 ; 67.3 13.5 
Julysccccccccccccccccsecesecseveccecess ' 79.5 66.4 13,1 
AUZUBC ec cccocecccvcccccscccrceeceeesece i 80.4 i 67.3 ; 13.1 
Septembe re cecevecccccsccececccesesesees 82.9 ; 69.7 t 13,2 
OCCODE Lr. ccocccccccccccccccccccccccereces 84.6 : 71.3 H 13.3 

82.9 | 7 CC: 12,2 


NOVemberecceccccceccsccceccecccseeceses 


1/ Covers those wage and salary earners who register at emp loyment 
offices for unemployment insurance, 


; i 
91.1 | 78.3 | 12.8 
80.9 69.0 | 11.9 
79.9 68.1 11.8 
114.4 ; 101.3 | 
124.6 {| 211.0 | 13.6 








Source: Instituto Nacional de Estadistica (National Institute of 
Statistics). Boletin de Estadistica (Statistical Bulletin), Madrid, 


February 1963, p. 113. 
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Table 6, Spain: Estimates of daily wage costs, per skilled and unskilled 
production worker in nonégricultural industries, 1959 


(In pesetasl/) 

















Item Skilled worker Unskilled worker 
Average daily wage costs per 

WOTKEL. ceccccccccccccccces 110,72 82,34 
BESE WEBZCcccccccccccccccccccece 48,24 35.90 
Various cash payments. ..eceseee 1,87 1,39 
Family allowances, .cccssceseccee 13,45 10,01 
Sunday work. cccccccccccccccccce 8.71 6.48 
Holidays not workec.eceeescecee 1,64 1,12 
Vacetlont.cccccccsccccesiesecce ae 52 1.89 
Midyear and yearend bonuses.... 1,97 1,46 
Profit sharing plans...ccceseee 4,39 3.27 
Holidays worked, ...ccossscecees «32 037 
Other social contributions2/... 25.12 } 18.75 
Other COSTES. cocccecceccesccocece 2.26 1,70 








1/ 1 peseta = US$0.017. 
2/ Includes old-age pensions, health and accident insurance, and other 
contributions not described in source publication, 


Note: In January 1963, the minimum wage for unskilled workers over 18 
yeers of age was increased from 36 pesetes to 60 pesetas per day, At the 
end of 1962, it was estimated, by a member of the Ministry of Labor, that 
roughly 15 percent of the Spanish wage earners (including a lerge number of 
civil servants) were still receiving less than the 36 peseta daily minimum 
wage which was established in December 1959 for unskilled workers, 


Source: Consejo Superior de las Camaras Oficiales de Comercio, 
Industria y Navegacion de Espana (Superior Council of the Official Chamber 
of Commerce, Industry, and Navigation of Spain), Comercio, Industria y 
Navegacion de Espana (Commerce, Industry, and Navigation of Spain), Madrid, 
January 1961, p. 90. 
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Table 7, Spain: Components of everege caily gross earnings 
for selected occupetions, 1959 


(In pesetast/) 





Average daily gross earnings 





Supplementary benefits 











Occupation Supplementery, es percent of evereg 

Total; Base wage2/ | benefits3/ | daily gross eernings4/ 
Linotypist...s%escccese.| 130.70 69,05 70.65 54.1 
Mason, skilled,.........| 115.71 2.75 °°) 64,96 56.1 
Einerecceccseccececeeeee| 110,15 46.75 63.40 | 57.6 
Cerpenter, skilled......j 193.95 50.75 52.30 50.8 
Bakereccccccsccccccceses| 101.30} 47.74 53.56 46.5 
Textile weaver (male)...{ %9.33| 53.50 45.83 | 46.1 
Metel worker, skilled... | 96.84; 47.50 49,34 59.9 
Electrician..cescsccceee | 91,591 47,50 44,00 | 48.1 
Leather tanner..cccccees 89.10 46.68 42.42 | 47.6 
SCAMSETESS. eeceerecccves 73.39 | 41,13 32,26 | 44,0 








l/ 1 pesete = US$0.017. 

2/ Incluces minimun pay, pay for piecework, premium pay, enc other payments 
not cescribee, 

3/ Bonuses, paid leave, family allowances, end other benefits not described. 


4/ Computed, 


Source: Consejo Superior de las Camaras Oficiales de Comercio, Industria 
y Nevegacion ce Espana (Superior Council of the Official Chamber of Commerce, 
Incustry, and Navigation of Spain), Comercio, Industria y Navepacion ce Espena 
(Commerce, Industry, and Navipetion of Spain), Madrid, January 1961, p. 84. 
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Table 8. Spain: Consumer price index, 1961-62, and Januery-March 1963L/ 






































(1958=100) 
Year and month 
Item 1961 1962 = 
January | February | March 
General index...... 111.3 117.6 124.4 125.4 127,8 
FOOd. ccccccccccccccccccccece 110,2 118.7 127.6 129.0 133.1 
Clothing. cccccccccccccccccce 109.0 113.6 119.5 119.9 120.4 
GREE GOS ooo bike Bi 5.06606 <KO 104.6 111.2 113.9 114.3 114.3 
Fuel, water, and 
electricity...cccoccccccce 109.9 {| 112.1 115.5 116.9 117.0 
Other expenses.........eeee0 | 118.6 i 121.6 124,9 125.5 | 125.6 











1/ The consumer price index was 
adequately the shift in the family expenditure pattern since 1939 to higher 


quality goods, 


revised in 1961 to reflect more 


Based on the 1958 expenditure pattern of 4,000 families with 


annual incomes not exceeding 80,000 pesetas, the index is related to retail 
prices gathered from 50 provincial capitals and 123 other towns throughout 





Spain, 

Source: Instituto Nacional de Estadistica (National Institute of 
Statistics), Boletin de Estadistica (Statistical Bulletin), April 1963, 
p. 178. 


